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The Man the Angels Sent 
to Church 


Sekuba rubbed his eyes and looked 
around the little hut. All was dark. “I am 
sure an angel was talking to me just now,” 
he muttered. “He was standing beside my 
bed. But it must have been only a dream.” 

Sekuba tried to go back to sleep, but 
he could not. For what the angel had said 
kept repeating itself in his mind, “Go in 
search of the truth.” He knew it would 
mean going to a Christian church. But 
which one? 

In the morning he sat watching his cattle 
as they nibbled at the scattered grass on 
Africa’s huge Kalahari Desert, where he 
lived. “Go in search of the truth,” he re- 
peated. But where should he go? 

Then he remembered Johannesburg, the 








great city across the desert. Surely there he 
would find the truth. 

He sold his animals and set out. It was 
a long and weary journey, but finally he 
arrived, found a Christian church, became 
a member, and learned much truth. 

Then one night the angel came back. 
“Look again,” he said. There was more 
truth to learn, apparently. Sekuba left the 
city and went back to the desert. 

There he heard of a mission church, and 


went to it. The missionary gave him ra 


Bible. But, alas, he could not read. He ha 

learned to pray by this time, and now 
asked God for help. He picked up the Bible 
and found he could read it, miraculously. 

Day by day he learned more truth in 
this church, yet there were many things 
in the Bible he could not understand, and 
some the missionary could not explain. 

Then a third time the angel appeared. 
“Search once more,” he said. And as the 
brightness of the angel faded away, Sekuba 
thought he saw a man sitting by him read- 
ing a Bible. He reached up to a shelf and 
took down a book. Then the man, too, 
faded away. 

What church should he go to now, 
Sekuba wondered. In the morning, as he 
looked at the sky, he saw a strange cloud 
in the distance. “God sent it to guide me,” 
he decided, and he followed that cloud 
150 miles, to the home of a Seventh-day 
Adventist. 

The Adventist invited him in, and Sekuba 
told him of his desire to find truth. With- 
out thinking what he was doing, the young 
man reached up to a shelf and took down 
a copy of the Testimonies. Sekuba stared, 
unbelieving, then cried out, “That is the 
book I saw in my dream.” 

The Adventist took him to his church, 
and together they studied the Bible several 
weeks. Sekuba was sure he had finally dis- 
covered the truth the angel had told him 
to look for. He joined the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church and went home. 


travels those 150 miles again, bringing h 
tithes and offerings—and several person 
to whom he has taught the truth and who 
are ready for baptism. 

Your friend, 


a ee Wrxerel 


Every year at camp meeting time ‘a 




















Chased by a Rhinoceros 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON / 





“MY GOD HATH SENT HIS ANGEL"—3 











ISSIONARY STUART WATT was out 

visiting some of his schools in Africa 
a number of years ago. He was traveling 
alone and carried no gun. Though he did 
not know it, resting in the tall grass not far 
from the path was a large rhino. 

A little breeze carried the scent of the 
missionary to the animal and quickly aroused 
it to fury. The rhino is one of the most 
vicious animals in the bush and will charge 
men without any reason. 

The missionary suddenly heard a thunder 
of hoofs nearby, and looking in that direc- 
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Missionary Watt ran for a 
tree as fast as he could 
go, but the angry rhinoc- 
eros kept gaining on him. 


tion, saw this heavy beast bearing down on 
him at great speed. The rhino, in spite of 
his heavy weight, is a very fast runner, and 
has been known to overtake and kill even 
horses. 

The missionary realized that his only safety 
was in flight, and started to run as fast as 
he could toward a row of trees some distance 
away. His chances of reaching them were 
small, but he would certainly try his best. He 
put forth all the strength he had, yet he 
could hear the beast getting closer and closer. 
He dared not look back even to see how near 
the rhino was. 

Just as it seemed the cruel horn must strike 
his back, he heard a voice say, “Your hat!” 

Instantly he reached up and pushed his 
heavy pith helmet off his head onto the 
ground behind him. 

He kept on running, but the thundering 
hoofs stopped. The rhino, who has very poor 
eyesight but a wonderful power of smell, 


To page 19 














A FRIEND IN NEED FINDS 
FRIENDS INDEED! 


\By CLARICE STONEMAN WIDMAN 


N°: YOU CANNOT ride my pony,” said 
Jerry Banks crossly as he snatched the 
reins from Johnny's hands. “Spunky is my 
pony. I want to ride him myself. From the 
way you fellows have taken charge of him 
lately, you’d think my father had given him 
to the whole neighborhood instead of to 
me. He's mine!” Jerry's red hair bristled, his 
eyes flashed. 

“We know he’s yours,” said Johnny 
quietly. “Come on, gang, let’s find something 
else to do,” he said to the others who were 
gathered about the watering trough in the 
Banks's corral. 

“Let's play ball in the park,” suggested 
David. “Jerry doesn’t want us around his 
precious old pony.” 

“You are stingy,’ announced Clarabel, 
“and—and—selfish!” she added. “Didn't I 
give you my frog, Spookie, to enter in the 
jumping contest? You won it too! Remem- 
ber?” 

Jerry shrugged his shoulders. “I hope you 
are not comparing my pony to an old green 
frog,” he said scornfully. 

“Come, Clarabel,” said Janice, linking her 
arm into that of her friend. “Let’s play some- 
thing else.” The girls turned away and fol- 
lowed David and Johnny down the road. 

“You're just jealous,” yelled Jerry at the 
retreating backs. But somehow it was little 
satisfaction to have the pony all to himself. 
Uneasily, Jerry remembered that Clarabel 
had always been a good friend. He helped 
her with math and she had helped him 
through a “conditioned” term in English. 

“But I don’t care,” gritted Jerry, answer- 


ing his thoughts. “It’s not fair for them to 
monopolize my pony.” (Monopolize was a 
seventh-grade word he liked to use for em- 
phasis.) Angrily he tossed the harness on 
Spunky’s back and fastened the straps to the 
cart. He'd show them! He was going to drive 
Spunky out into the country to get the eggs 
Mother had ordered from Farmer Brown. 
Stingy! Selfish! Huh! Wasn't he doing an 
errand for Mother? Was that selfish? 

He climbed into the cart and slapped the 
pony sharply with the reins. Spunky kicked 
up his heels, then leaped forward so fast 
that Jerry was almost thrown from the cart. 

“Get a move on you, slowpoke,” Jerry 
yelled. 

The pony raced down the road. Jerry 
guided him around the curve and toward 
the park, where his friends had already 
started a game of catch. He’d show them! 

Jerry waved his arm and whooped as he 
went by. But none of his friends so much 
as glanced toward the road and the racing 
pony. 

This made Jerry even more angry. When 
the pony slowed down he rapped him again 
smartly on the rump, and the weary pony 
raced ahead. In front of them was a narrow 
lane that led to a short cut across a meadow 
and joined the highway again near Mr. 
Brown’s farmyard. Recklessly, Jerry jerked 
the reins, turning the pony sharply into th 
narrow lane. ® 

“What fun!” thought Jerry. The tall gras 
made swishing noises against the wheels. 
It was like flying. The wind stung his eyes 
and whistled in his ears. The fat brown 
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heads of the cattails slapped Spunky on the 
flanks, making him leap forward in frantic 
plunges. 

Suddenly Spunky and the cart stopped so 
suddenly that Jerry hurtled through the air. 
Then he landed with a hearty smack in the 
muddy water of a pond. Spunky was floun- 
dering almost shoulder deep beside him. 

Too late, Jerry remembered his father’s 
warning that the overflow water from the 
lake was making the meadow dangerously 

swampy. He grasped a wheel of the cart and 
@putied himself up. The soft mud seemed to 
be anchoring his feet to the bottom of the 
swamp. He struggled into the cart and 
rubbed the mud and water from his face. 
“Get going, Spunky,” he ordered. But noth- 
ing happened. Spunky looked over his shoul- 
der at Jerry, but refused to move. Jerry 
prodded and yelled. Spunky made a feeble at- 
tempt to struggle forward, but the few feet 
he moved seemed only to bury the cart 
deeper in the mud. 

Then Jerry noticed that the pony was 
trembling. His eyes looked wild and fright- 
ened. Jerry had been so concerned with his 
own misfortune he hadn't realized that the 
pony was as frightened as himself. 


“I'm a first-class heel, Spunky,” he said 
as he climbed out of the cart again and 
made his way to the pony’s side. “I'll get 
you out of here. Don’t be scared.” He talked 
soothingly to Spunky as he searched out and 
unhooked the tugs. There was but one thing 
to do. He must leave the cart in the pond. 
He would take Spunky home, and when his 
father returned from the office at night, he 
would help him get the cart out of the 
mire. It was sinking deeper every minute. 

Slowly, with sucking hisses, the pony fol- 
lowed Jerry back to the edge of the pond 
and scrambled forward to a firmer footing 
in the marsh grass. Jerry took handfuls of 
the grass and wiped the mud and water from 
Spunky’s flanks and legs. Then they started 
home. 

As they passed the park, Johnny called, 
“Where's your cart, Jerry? And what hap- 
pened to you?” 

Jerry ducked his head and pretended not 
to hear. 

“T'll bet he got stuck in the swamp,” said 
Clarabel. 

Jerry clamped his teeth on his tongue to 
keep back a snappy answer. His temper had 

To page 21 


Suddenly Jerry felt himself flying through the air, and he fell with a splash in the muddy water. 


LISTER QUADF, ARTIST 
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WINGS OF FAITH 


Sey JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 





CHAPTER 7: IN WITH THE WRONG CROWD 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Life had been hard on Emerson Chadwick. His parents 
had died when he was a small child, and from then on 
he had been brought up by his cruel and selfish cousins, 
Lemuel and Sade Smith. He had always been honest 
and hard working, however. At the age of sixteen, 
he left home and found a job in a woodwork shop in 
the little city of Fabertown. 


[7 WOULD have been a wonderful thing 
if Emerson had made good friends in his 
new home. But Satan is ever waiting his 
chance to make trouble. Before Em had been 
in Fabertown a year, he was “running” with 
a fast crowd. He learned to smoke, to play 
cards, and to play poker and pool. He stead- 
fastly refused to drink—he had seen too 
much of the disgusting things Lem had done 
while drunk—but he often went to the 
theater. In fact, he took in everything sen- 
sational in Fabertown. And, as so often 
happens, punishment caught up with him 
sure and swift. The gang usually came call- 
ing for him right after supper. 

“What's on tonight, fellows?” he would 
inquire casually. 

“Oh, a game of poker at Bengy’s place. 
Come on.” 

And the boys began what was an educa- 
tion in the ways of evil that Em must en- 
tirely unlearn. He thought he was having a 
good time. Poor boy, he had never yet tasted 
God’s pleasures, clean and satisfying. He 
had not known the “peace that passeth under- 
standing.” 
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Sometimes their pleasures took a vicious 
turn, as on the night they stole all the apples 
from a man’s orchard and filled several 
gunny sacks with the fruit. Then, not satis- 
fied with stealing, they broke the branches 
off and nearly ruined five beautiful trees. 
Finally, they placed the gunny sacks full of 
the apples on the back porches of the poor- 
est homes in town. It was no help to the 
families who received them, however, for 
even receiving them got them in trouble 
with the police. 

People began to complain about the gang. 
Things they had not done were laid at their 
door. Soon the police got on their trail. 

Finally, their “fun” took a new turn. One 
of the boys noticed that a revival meeting 
was in progress in a certain part of the city. 
One of them proposed that they all go, and 
“have some fun.” 

They sallied forth one night, good- 
naturedly enough, but not realizing that they 
were a menace to the community. 

The boys went out south of the town to 
the roughly built structure that had been 
rented to people of a certain religious group 
for the revival meeting. & 

They crept up close to the windows, 
snickering and nudging one another, and 
peered in. The meeting was just getting 
under way. The preacher had worked him- 
self up to a frenzy and had already taken off 
his coat and vest. The people were swaying 
back and forth, mumbling and moaning and 
shouting till the preacher had to shout to 














make himself heard. Then when the appeal 
came for them to come to the altar, the noise 
became deafening. Men and women leaped 
into the air. The whole congregation surged 
forward. Then the crowd of boys at the 
window decided on “action.” Of course they 
only meant it in fun, but the big soft mud 
balls which they hurled with a volley of soft 
splats right into the very midst of the hysteri- 
cal crowd well nigh broke up the meeting. 
ake was such a good shot that he got the 
Qe: straight in the mouth. People who 
were supposed to be speaking in unknown 
tongues began to yell in irate English over 
the sudden deluge of mud. The boys stopped 
long enough to bend over with convulsive 
laughter at the spectacle, when alert to their 
danger, they took to their heels as one man. 
A few men from the congregation gave 
chase, but by dodging this way and that, the 
group finally got together in a favorite 
rendezvous in a fishing shack by the river, 
and decided they had had a capital good time. 
“Wasn't that funny! Oh, boy! Ha! Ha! 
Ho! Ho! I can see that preacher still splutter- 
ing!” and Hank lay down on the floor of 
the old shed and rolled with mirth. 





“Lay low, fellows! I 
hear someone,” cautioned 
Em, who was keeping 
guard. “Sh-sh-sh-sh.” 

The boys heard the 
crackle of the grass out- 
side. In some unknown 
way their pursuers had got on their track. 
Silence reigned in the old shanty. Then 
shuffling toward the door, the boys by com- 
mon consent crept outside. Not far away 
they could see bobbing lanterns. “Come on, 
fellows. Run for it!” hissed Jake. 

And crouching low, they crept as noise- 
lessly as they could along the crackling wil- 
low branches of the riverbank toward the 
dim outlines of the bridge. Looking back, 
they saw that the bobbing lanterns had 
drawn nearer, had entered the fishing shack. 

“Fellows, we'd have been caught sure if 
we had stayed there,” breathed Jim Hardy, 
the daredevil of the group. 

They thought all along that their pur- 
suers were merely outraged members of the 
meeting they had just broken up. But the 
bobbing lanterns revealed the fact that they 

To page 19 





Emerson pushed his way under the tent wall. A man was preaching about the strangest sort of pictures. 
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Calves’ Teeth in Their Mouths 


/ 


/ 


\ By INEZ 


HE members of the B&L Club were sitting 

around the table in Lee’s home, trying to 
plan their next activity. But they were not 
getting anywhere very fast. 

“What’s the matter, Bill?” grumbled Jack 
at last. “You sound as though you didn’t 
want to plan a thing.” 

“Yes, just look at him,” Lee added. “Even 
his face doesn’t look right. Say, fellow, what's 
wrong?” 

“I guess you’d be crabby too if your jaw 
hurt like mine,” Bill muttered through 
gritted teeth. 

“Aw, we were only kidding you. Tell us 
what’s wrong,” said Jack, sympathetically. 

“It’s that new tooth I've got coming in. 
Is my jaw sore! I had to eat soup all day 
yesterday. And you needn't laugh! I don’t 
like soup!” 

Lee was all sympathy, too, now. “I had a 
jumping toothache once,” he said, shaking 
his head. “Never again for me. Now I go to 
the dentist's often.” 

Jack grinned. “That was learning the 
hard way.” He thought a minute. “Say, Bill, 
do you feel like listening to my dentist 
brother now? He’s home these days, and he 
sure can tell the most interesting things 
about teeth!” 

“That's a swell idea. Maybe he ” But 
Bill did not finish, for Jack, who had rushed 
into the living room, came back with his 
big brother, Dr. Arthur. 

He looked at Bill’s face, and then into 
his mouth. “Hurt a little?” he asked. He 
turned to Jack. “Get my bag, will you, 
please?” 

Jack brought it, and Dr. Arthur opened 
a small bottle. “Just swallow this pill with 
a drink of water. You will soon feel better,” 
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he told Bill. Then he looked at the boys. 
“What's on your minds?” he asked. 

“Teeth, right now!” they said. 

Dr. Arthur sat beside the boys. He looked 
at Bill. “Beginning to hurt less?” he asked. 

“It feels better.” 

“Good! Teeth, you know, are part of the 
beautiful body God gave man in the very 
beginning. But after Adam sinned, the food 
was not perfect. In time this poorer food 
affected the bodies of people. So——” 

Jack laughed. “So teeth began aching and 
developing cavities, and there had to be 
dentists. But, say, were there any dentists 
back there?” 

“We don’t know if there were any before 
the Flood, but we do know that the Egyp- 
tians did some strange things to the teeth 
eight or nine hundred years before Christ. 
They used gold wires and supports to hold 
loose teeth in their mouths. When they 
lost their teeth they fastened sheep's teeth 
or calves’ teeth in their mouths with gold 
wire. 

“Honest?” 

“True!” 

“They were better than none, I suppose, 
but they must have looked funny,” com- 
mented Bill. 

“More than that, they fastened diamonds 
and crystals and jade to their teeth.” 

“Why?” demanded Jack. 

“They thought it made them beautiful.” 

“I saw jade in the museum once,” said 
Bill. “It was a beautiful green. But imagine 
green spots on your teeth! Not me!” He went 
to the kitchen faucet for a drink. “Those old 
Egyptians were queer!” 

“They had company,” Dr. Arthur con- 
tinued. “The very early Romans and Greeks 











did it, too. Not so long ago a stone was 
dug up in Nineveh. That was the city Jonah 
went to, you remember. It seems that the 
king of Assyria had not been feeling well, 
and his doctor, Arad-Nana, was sure that 
the cause was the king’s poor teeth. He rec- 
ommended that they be pulled out.” 

“That old king must have loved that as 
much as I did,” said Jack, picking up some 
of the bottles in his brother's bag. 

“Listen, brother, you just put those bottles 
back in their places. Speaking of those old 
peoples, some of them thought worms caused 
tooth decay.” 

“Worse and worse. Tell us more,” said 
Jack, carefully closing Dr. Arthur's bag. 

“Well, about Christ’s time, the Incas of 
Peru and Ecuador had all the enamel filed 
from their teeth. Then they covered them 
with gold. The Toltecs and the Aztecs and 
the Mayas of those days set jewels in their 
teeth.” 

“But Arthur! Didn't their teeth decay soon 
with all the enamel gone? I wouldn’t want 
that done to mine. And just imagine how 


This is the man who invented the microscope, Anton 
van Leeuwenhoek, with his wife. He discovered that 
“little beasties” crawl on the surface of teeth. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co, 





I'd look with jade and diamonds and such 
things all over my teeth. Wouldn’t I be 
handsome?” Jack strutted about the kitchen. 
“You'd be crazy,” Bill and Lee told him. 
Dr. Arthur smiled. “About the time Co- 
lumbus discovered America, Leonardo da 
Vinci studied teeth. He learned their func- 
tions. Then about one hundred years after 
that, Ambroise Paré discovered that teeth 
are alive and part of the body. No one was 
interested in that, for mostly in his day 
people had a great deal of tooth trouble, 
and soon had no teeth at all. About two hun- 
dred years after Columbus reached America, 
Anton van Leeuwenhoek i 
“Say that name again,” demanded Jack. 
“Anton van Leeuwenhoek. He invented 





microscopes, you know. He loved to study 
very small objects. He found what he called 
little beasties on teeth, but he did not know 
they were the cause of dental decay. Finally 
all these ideas were put together, and peo- 


To page 17 













Richard Serves God With a 


Painted Face 





/By LAURENCE SKINNER 


H* STOOD under the glaring lights of the 
television studio. His face was greased 
and painted, yet he was not acting as an 
Indian or a clown. He was sharing his faith 
with millions. 

He was thirteen-year-old Richard Rizzo, 
a member of the Italian-American church 
of Brooklyn, New York. He represents many 
boys and girls who serve God with painted 
faces. He was appearing on TV with W. A. 
Fagal and the Faith for Today telecasters. 

Viewers are deeply impressed when they 
see well-trained boys and girls witness for 
the Lord in these living parables. 

Richard presented his part so well it 
looked easy. But it wasn’t. For every minute 
the Faith for Today group spends before 
the cameras they spend an hour in practice. 

When Richard agreed to take the part, 
Miss Grace Fields, one of the script writers, 
talked with him, asking about his hobbies 
and interests. She noticed the way he talked 
and the expressions he used. Then she wrote 
up his part as nearly as she could to the 
way he acts and talks. 

Next, the entire group received copies of 
the script. Then they read through it several 
times, each taking his part, to “get the feel 
of it.” 

By Thursday, everyone had his part mem- casting Company's New York TV cente 
orized and was practicing the necessary They went through their parts once or twice 
movements. They learned how to walk from at top speed, to brush up on their lines. 


Richard rehearses his part many times. This time he 
is making sure that he will empty the barrow “e 


one location to another without passing in Then came the make-up. Richard hardly 
front of someone else, when to enter and recognized himself when the make-up artist 
leave, how to rise and sit. finished. He felt almost like an Indian with 


Sunday morning by eight o'clock Richard a painted face, but he knew he must not rub 
and the others were at the American Broad- anything off. Make-up is a must on TV 
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programs. It minimizes light glare and shad- 
ows that are distracting to the viewer. 
The director's voice soon came over the 
loud-speaker, calling the cast to assemble for 
camera rehearsal. Richard took his place 
with the others, and the action started. Cam- 
eramen moved their huge equipment back 
and forth to get distance views and close-ups. 
By noon Richard was hungry enough to 
eat ten sandwiches instead of just the one 
Miss Fields brought him. Some of the older 


ad no such trouble! 

The quartet men took quite an interest 
in Richard. They joked and teased him a 
bit to help him relax. The cameramen joined 
in the fun, since there were a few moments 
to spare. It relieved the strain and worry of 
the whole group. 

A few minutes before twelve-thirty, Pas- 
tor Fagal called everyone over near the organ 
for prayer. If Richard ever prayed in his life, 
he did then, for he realized that he was stand- 
ing with the minister as a young messenger 
for God. 

Richard’s part was to show a son gladly 
helping his father build an outdoor fire- 
place. They were in a garden. He had a 


@: were too nervous to eat, but Richard 


wheelbarrow. His face and shirt were soiled 
with dirt. 

What was the result? Hundreds of thou- 
sands of viewers saw a young Christian boy 
help the Adventist preacher show people 
God's plan for families to live happily to- 
gether. 

Never since the child preachers of Sweden, 
in the early days of the Reformation, have 
boys and girls had such an important mis- 
sion. The Lord is reaching out His hand to 
draw the children into His service on tele- 
vision. 

Among those who write thank-you letters 
to Faith for Today are many boys and girls 
like the lad who wrote, “Please pray for my 
mother and father, that they will stop drink- 
ing so we can have a Christian home.” An- 
other said, “Pray for me that I may be a 
preacher when I grow up.” 

Not everyone who reads this story may be 
chosen to appear on television, but every 
one of you can pray for God’s blessing on 
this program as it enters thousands of homes 
every week. And everybody can give an 
offering for Faith for Today on February 26. 
Between now and then save your dimes and 


ETE ier 2 msg f $y 


With one of the script writers Richard talks over what he must say, so he'll not ton 92 words. 
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The first Junior to ride on the Pitcairn. 


THE PEARL-HANDLED k 


AND THE GOOD SHIP ge 


NED and Hugh put their heads together 
and laughed till their sides shook. 

“What's so funny?” Grace Bahler asked. 

“You!” Ned replied. “You said you were 
going to build a boat. As if girls could do 
any such thing!” 

“Can you or Hugh?” Grace retorted, her 
brown eyes twinkling. 

“We can help.” 

“Girls can help, too,” said Grace. “So 
what are you laughing about?” 

Hugh roared louder. “Just what can you 
do with a nickel to make it grow into 
enough money to build a boat?” he wanted 
to know. 

Grace gazed at the nickel in the palm 
of her hand. It was new and shiny. One had 
been given to each child in the room by the 
teacher. It would be thrilling to watch the 
nickel grow into many dollars to help build 
the Seventh-day Adventists’ first mission ship, 
which was to sail to Pitcairn Island. Teacher 
had explained about the people on the island. 
It was an exciting story of another ship, 
the Bounty. There had been mutiny aboard, 
and in 1790, the mutineers, under their 
leader, Fletcher Christian, settled down on 
the island. They made a community and 
married women from a neighboring island. 
Their descendants were the only inhabitants 
on that strip of land. 

Grace looked back at Hugh and Ned. 
“Perhaps you won't laugh when my money 
buys a sail for the ship,” she admonished. 

But how can a girl make a nickel grow, 
she wondered later in the day. Boys could 
work at the grocery store, do yard work for 
neighbors, shovel coal, and do many things 
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By MARYANE G. MYERS 


that girls could not do. “What can I do?” 
she asked herself again and again. “Where 
can I start?” 

There were not many items in the gen- 
eral store that one could purchase for five 
cents. Grace looked at cups, spools of thread, 
combs, bits of yarn, and then she saw it— 
a pretty dish towel. “I can wash and dry 
dishes,” she told herself, and immediately 
exchanged her coin for the cloth. 

A few days later she was back in the 
store looking through the rem- 
nant table. “I need bits of silk, 
satin, and velvet to make pin- 
cushions,” she told the clerk. 
“Two dollars’ worth, please,” 
she added, choosing the pret- 
tiest and brightest colors. 

Things were going so well 
that Grace was bubbling over 
with happiness when she 
knocked on the first door to 
sell her pincushions. The lady 
of the house could not resist 
the sales talk of the pretty girl 
with her well-made wares, and 
invited her inside. She decided 
she wanted the pink one with 
gold lace, and told Grace to 
wait in the living room while 
she went upstairs for the 
money. 





Lying on the table was a small knife 
with a pearl handle. It was just the 
thing Grace had always wanted. 
“Take it,” an evil voice whispered. 
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Grace sat down on a red velvet chair and 
looked about at the beautifully furnished 
room. It was full of interesting things, and 
she rose and walked from one to another. 

Suddenly she saw something that arrested 
her attention. It was lying on a small round 
table—this something she had wanted ever 
since she had seen one in a store window 
a long time ago. It was a small, pearl-handled 
knife, dainty and gleaming like a jewel. 

She clasped her hands together and gasped 


iy 





with delight at the sight of it. “It is so very 
beautiful. Oh, how I wish I had it!” she 
whispered to the quiet room. 

“Why don’t you take it?” a voice seemed 
to whisper back, though there was nobody 
in sight. 

Grace drew nearer, looking at it longingly. 

“Go on and take it,” the evil voice urged. 
“No one will ever know.” 

Quickly she put her hands behind her back 
and locked the fingers solidly together. Her 
mother’s words told to her when she was 
very young came to her mind. “Grace, if 
you are ever tempted to take anything, put 
your hands behind you quickly. Don't touch 
something that isn’t yours, and you will 
never take it.” 

“Oh, dear,” she thought. “I’m out working 
for the Lord, trying to raise money to help 
build a mission ship. If I yield to temptation 
and steal, Christ will not bless my efforts. 
Those dear people on Pitcairn Island need 
missionaries. They can’t go unless they have 
a boat. And they can’t have a boat unless 
I do my part.” She backed away from the 
beautiful knife and tried to concentrate all 
her attention on a picture above the marble 
mantel. 

After that it seemed Grace had no trouble 

To page 16 














The Tiger Said, "Hello!" 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering Requirement 9. Name seven kinds of undomesticated cats. 
Identify each and tell in what part of the world they are found. 


MV HONOR A boy in India stalking some 
jungle birds sneaked up be- 
hind a wild plum bush and 
stood up to peer over. Just at 
IN CATS that moment the bush heaved, 
and a full-grown tiger stepped 
out of the other side. The boy stood still 
while the tiger turned to look at him as 
much as to say, “Why, hello, son, what in 
the world are you doing here?” and then 
the big cat slowly walked away without even 
looking back. The boy was Jim Corbett, 
who later became one of the most successful 
hunters of man-eating tigers in India. To 
the end of his days he had a great admira- 
tion for the big cats. He claimed that they 
were not cruel or bloodthirsty, and that, with 
the exception of the man-eaters, they left 
man strictly alone, and did not even like the 
smell of his livestock. They will not attack 
a man they meet on a trail unless he shouts 
and waves his arms. Then they become con- 
fused, and attack. 

Man-eaters are different. Most of them are 
wounded animals that have been so disabled 
either by a rifle shot or by porcupine quills 
they cannot catch their ordinary prey. A few 
are ones that are too old, and their teeth or 
claws are worn down. Hindus burn their 
dead and cast the ashes on a stream, that 
they may flow into the holy Ganges. When 
plagues strike and too many people die at 
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once, they will do no more than put a live 
coal in the mouth of the dead person instead 
of burning him. Then the body is thrown 
over a nearby cliff. Tigers and leopards find 
these bodies when other food is scarce, and 
so learn to eat human flesh. When the plague 
is over they begin killing the natives, and 
become confirmed man-eaters. 

Asia is the land of the tiger. He is not 
found anywhere else. The Sumatran tiger is 
small, but the Bengal tiger of Assam and 
northern India can weigh over five hundred 
pounds and measure more than ten feet long. 
That is plenty of cat. It is enough to whip 
the so-called king of beasts, the lion. The 
zoo specimen may look thin and rangy, 
but a well-fed jungle specimen is a magnifi- 
cent animal. 

The main food of the tiger consists of 
the larger antelope, deer, and the wild pigs 
of the forest. He is also fond of the scaly 
anteater, or pangolin. The scales offer little 
protection against his powerful jaws. When 


wild animals are scarce the tiger will e 
man’s cattle and goats even though he d , 


not like the smell of them. 

Unlike most other cats, tigers do not mind 
water. Often they spend the hottest part 
of the day lying down in the bed of a stream. 
A hunter waiting at a water hole saw two 
tigers come down. It was so dark that he 
could hardly see them, but he could hear 
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them drink and lie down in the water. A 
star was reflected in the water near them, 
and the hunter aimed at it. When the light 
of the star suddenly went out, the man fired, 
and killed one of the tigers that had just 
moved his head between the gun and the 
reflection. 

There is only one species of tiger in the 
world, but there are several varieties or sub- 
species, such as the Bengal, Sumatran, 
Chinese, and Siberian. The last one is the 

argest and most unusual. Most tiger stories 
@: hear are about the tigers of the tropics, 
but the Siberian tiger lives in cold and 
snowy forests of North China and Siberia, 
in a latitude as far north as southern Can- 
ada. His fur is thick and warm and unfor- 
tunately is prized in the fur markets of the 
world. 

This tiger is not so fierce as the others, but 
regards man with a curious and unsuspicious 
gaze. In spite of his great size he is fairly 
easy to hunt and kill with the help of dogs 
and guns. Natives of the area in which he 
lives take a kindly attitude toward him and 
regard him as a brother. A trapper meets 






JAGUAR 


“EL TIGRE” 


one in a narrow trail through dense brush. 
What does he do? Flee? No, he talks to 
the tiger gently as to a friend. He tells him 
of his need for continuing on the trail and 
that he will do him no harm. The tiger steps 
quietly into the brush and allows the man 
to pass. First-hand accounts of peaceable re- 
lations of these simple people of Siberia 
and North China with these creatures make 
us wonder whose fault it is that some animals 
have so bad a reputation. I have read of 
Chinese priests who call to the wild tigers 
of the jungle, and as the large cats come 
out they pet them and make them purr like 
any tabby. 

Tigers do a useful work in keeping deer 
and pigs from increasing too much and eat- 
ing up all the vegetation in the country. 
For this reason they are now protected in 
Assam and other parts of Asia. Wild pigs are 
particularly numerous in most of Asia, and 
at night they come into the villagers’ gardens 
and root out the produce. The natives are 
often helpless against these attacks, and are 
grateful when a tiger moves in and thins out 
the swine population a little. Deer also would 
increase to such numbers 
that, if unmolested, they 
would eat up all the cat- 
tle pasture. In the Asiatic 
countries where the hunt- 
ers are uncommon and 
guns scarce the larger cats 
do a good service to the 
community. 

Another kind word 
that can be said for tigers 
is that the males are af- 
fectionate and faithful 
fathers. This is seldom 
true in the cat family. 
Few domestic cat moth- 
ers will allow the father 
of their kittens to come 
near them. He may eat 
them! Tigers usually do 
not raise more than two 
young every other year. 

In the New World 
there is also a cat known 
as “tiger.” He is found 
over most of South Amer- 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Be sure to save all the pic- 
tures of the cats, and learn 
their names, for MV Honor. 
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WE MAY MEET HER 


\ Ay LETTA STERLING LEWIS 


In the gloaming of the evening 
When the lights were growing dim, 
And the children at the hearthstone 
Gathered for their evening hymn, 
Little Bessie, conscience stricken, 
Climbed upon her mother's knee, 
Sobbing out her deep heart sorrow. 
She'd been naughty as could be. 


“I'm so sorry | was naughty, 

And | want to be forgiven, 

So when Jesus comes He'll take me 
With Him on the cloud to heaven. 
And | want the precious angels 
To be with me every day, 

So | will not be so naughty." 

Then they all bent low to pray. 


Bessie rose up sweetly, saying, 
“Jesus loves me now, | know, 
For my sins are all forgiven, 
And I'm washed as white as snow." 
Then the little head so curly 

Slept upon the pillow white. 

She is sleeping yet, dear Juniors. 
Jesus called that very night. 


Let us be prepared to meet her 

When the Saviour shall appear. 

All our sins, like hers, forgiven, 

We shall have no pangs of fear. 

"We shall miss her," sobbed the mother, 
As they laid the child away. 

“But we know that we shall meet her, 

If we're faithful till that day.” 


“Though your sins may be as scarlet, 
They shall be as white as snow," 
Says the precious, loving Saviour. 
And His word is truth, you know. 
If we make a true confession, 
He'll be faithful to forgive, 

And to cleanse us from all evil; 
Then with Him we'll ever live. 
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ica, Central America, and Mexico, and even 
comes up into Arizona occasionally. The 
Spanish name E/ Tigre refers to the jaguar, 
which, though spotted and not striped, has 
many of the characteristics of the tiger. He 
is heavy set and powerful and lives on deer, 
pigs, tapirs, and cattle. Apart from that, he 
is more leopardlike. The appearance of the 
coat is almost identical with that of the 
leopard, and the two can hardly be dis- 
tinguished at times. Usually the jaguar’s hide 
has fewer, larger rosettes, which often hav 

black spots in the middle of them. « 

In size jaguars are about halfway betwee 
that of the tiger and the leopard, weighing 
about two hundred pounds. In southern 
Brazil they weigh about fifty pounds more 
and are about nine feet long. Jaguars, like 
leopards, are often found in trees. They may 
be less agile than leopards but not much 
less powerful. A jaguar can kill a horse and 
drag it a mile from where he killed it. He 
is greatly feared and hated for the ravages 
he makes upon settlers’ cattle. Much of his 
game is along the river routes, which he 
uses in traveling. He swims often and well 
and dines on turtles and crocodiles as well 
as mammals. 

Jaguars adapt themselves to many different 
climates and habitats and are found in the 
dry desert as well as in the steaming jungles. 
In the early days as many as four thousand 
jaguars were killed every year in the Brazilian 
jungles, but their numbers have dwindled 
greatly with the colonization of much of 
their home country. 





The Pearl-handled Knife 
and the Good Ship Pitcairn 


From page 13 


selling her dainty pincushions. Day after 
day she sewed the bright materials, filled 
the various pincushion shapes with sawdust, 
trimmed them exquisitely, and went forth 
to find new customers. At the end of the 
day she would purchase more material and 
start over again, until the last day came 
turn in her earnings. 

“Twenty-five dollars!” Hugh exclaimed. 
“I didn’t know a girl could make that much 
money.” Grace smiled contentedly, and wisely 
said nothing. 

Months later she stood on a pier in Oak- 
land and looked past the great crowd gath- 
ered there to see the white sails gleaming 
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against the cloudless sky. In a little while 
the good ship Pitcairn would be towed out 
of San Francisco, Bay on its first voyage to 
the South Pacific. 

Ned smiled at her. “You were right. You 
did help put sails on our missionary ship.” 

“We all did all we could,” Grace admitted. 
“God has been good to us. This is only the 
beginning of foreign mission work. The 
whole world must know that Jesus is coming 

ain. 

As she was speaking someone stood up on 
the platform and announced it was time for 
the dedication service to begin. Her mother 
was called to the platform to read a poem 
she had written for the occasion. Grace went 
with her. 

She was so excited that she could scarcely 
follow her mother, even though she was hold- 
ing her hand. In a moment they were stand- 
ing on the platform with a few others. 

“You have been chosen to ride out of 
Golden Gate Harbor as the ship sails through 
for the first time,” the captain said to her. 
“There will be eight of us. Your daughter 
may accompany you.” 

Grace’s heart pounded wildly. She could 
hardly believe that she would be one of 
the first to set foot on the missionary ship. 
“It is a memory I shall treasure always,” she 
said to herself. And then another thought 
came to her mind: “I’m so glad I did not 
take that little knife. I wouldn’t dare go 
aboard if I had listened to temptation.” 

After the service the small group went 
aboard the ship. 

There was a sting of saltiness in her 
nostrils, a faint breeze against her cheeks, 
as Grace stood looking over the bow into the 
rocking gray water. The tugboat was ready, 
and with a blast of whistles and a great 
puffing among the smaller craft, the water 
began to churn beneath them. 

The pier, with its smiling, waving occu- 
pants, began to slip away. The taunting 
words of the boys, the long hours of work 
she had spent raising money, were forgotten. 


@:: was only the joy of moving forward 


the Lord, so that others might know that 
Jesus is coming again. 

“In a little while I shall be going back 
in the towboat with the others,” Grace 
thought. “But right now I'm a missionary on 
my first voyage. 

“I shall always be a missionary and give 
my best to the Lord,” she pledged. “And 
someday He may see fit to send me to a 


foreign land to work for Him, because I 
want to go.” 

And she did, for later she was a missionary 
teacher in Central America. Today her name 
is Mrs. Grace Wilcox. She is seventy-seven 
years old, but still teaches school for the Lord 
at her home in Texas. 





Calves’ Teeth in Their Mouths 
From page 9 


ple learned that these little beasties on teeth 
that were not properly cared for caused trou- 
ble.” 

“I read somewhere that in Paul Revere’s 
time blacksmiths and goldsmiths pulled 
teeth. Goldsmiths made false teeth with 
springs to snap the teeth open. You had 
to press to keep them shut. George Wash- 
ington had teeth like that,” expounded Jack. 

“Smart fellow! Where did you learn all 
that?” 

“Oh, I read it. It is so, isn’t it, Arthur?” 

“It is true. Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of 
the signers of the American Declaration of 
Independence, believed that diseased teeth 
caused rheumatism and other physical trou- 
bles,” Dr. Arthur told the boys. 

“That is what that doctor of old Nineveh 
thought,” commented Bill. 

Dr. Arthur stood up. “I have talked 
enough. But I want to add that a little more 
than one hundred years ago a college of 
dentistry was opened in Baltimore—the first 
one in the world.” 

Lee stuck out his chest. “America, again.” 

“But don’t forget it was Paré of France and 
Van Leeuwenhoek of Holland and Arad- 
Nana of Assyria and many others who made 
important discoveries first. These discoveries 
were put together and studied in this first 
dental college. Then came X-ray—discovered 
by the German, Roentgen—and finally all 
the knowledge we have today. But seriously, 
beyond all this, it is up to each one of us 
to care for his teeth by proper food and 
cleanliness. What is it your Junior Mission- 
ary Volunteer Law says?” 

“I will care for my body,” the boys re- 
peated together. 

“And that’s the best way to keep your 
teeth from aching,” the doctor said. 

“Thanks for telling us so much,” said 
Jack. 

“I'm feeling better now, fellows,” said 
Bill. “Let’s get on with those plans.” 
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Chased by a Rhinoceros 
From page 3 


thought he had really caught his hated 
enemy. When Mr. Watt finally looked back, 
he saw the rhino tossing the helmet into the 
air and trampling on it as it came down. 
Then, having completely destroyed his en- 
emy, the rhino charged off toward the river. 
The missionary came back and picked up 
some of the broken pieces of his helmet. No, 
could never put them together again, but 
did take them home to show to his wife 
and children, proof indeed that the angel 
of the Lord had spoken to him that day and 
saved his life. 
(Watch for another exciting true story 
of angel deliverance by Virgil Robinson in 
a few weeks.) 





Wings of Faith 
From page 7 
were policemen. The boys could see the 
brass buttons on their chests glow in the 
light of the lanterns. The boys were scared 
out of their wits. Now they could hear a 
word or two of the policemen’s conversation. 

“been a regular run of hoodlums in the 
town.” 

“—won’t rest till we get those smart alecks 
shut up.” 

“The town will be glad to be shed of 
them.” 

The boys were now thoroughly fright- 
ened, and turned almost white with fear. 
Quaking, they crept across the bridge and 
ran like fleet deer across fields and over hills 
for the village. They could see the straggling 
edge of it from where they were. 

Just on the edge of the town they came 
upon a large vacant lot near the city park. 

“What's that?” Hank voiced the silent 
inquiry of the whole bunch of them when 
a big tent, its sides aglow with light, came 
into view. “A circus, I bet you!” whispered 
Hank. “Let's try and get in.” 

They crept around the big tent, lighted by 

ssing gas flares, till they came to a darker 
part. Then all four boys wriggled under. 

But it was not a show. It was a religious 
meeting. Em in particular was struck with 
the fact that it was different from the meet- 
ing they had just left. The audience sat 
silently and respectfully listening to the 
preacher. The speaker was saying things, 


not merely shouting to work up hysteria. 
There was an air of sanctity about the place 
that had been wholly missing in the other 
meeting. 

Then Em noted several charts made out 
of canvas hanging on the tent wall. At one 
side was the picture of a tall image. It had 
been painted in a strange way. The head 
was gold, the chest, silver. Then beside it 
were pictures of beasts. Beasts like, yet un- 
like, some he had seen in parades. They were 
the queerest looking things! 

But the preacher was referring to the chart. 
Pointing to it, he repeated a Bible text: “In 
the days of these kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 


But interested as Em was, he did not get 
to hear the rest. A heavy hand was laid on 
his shoulder. He looked up fearfully into the 
face of a big policeman. 

His heart plunged with fear. He looked 
wildly about for a way to escape, but the 
boys were all caught and were swiftly piloted 
out of the tent. The other boys were begging 
like good fellows to be released. A moment 
before they had been swaggeringly brave, 
but now, cheeks pale, lips blue, they were 
crying for mercy. 

“Aw, come on. Let us off. We didn’t do 
anything. My dad will lick the tar out of 
me if I get into trouble.” 

Jake was the most venturesome boy of all 
in their depredations, but he was frankly 
blubbering and squirming in the firm grasp 
of his captor. 

“You fellows have been regular pests all 
over this town, with your thieving and your 
meddling,” replied the big blue guardian of 
the law. “I am going to lock you up and let 
you cool your heels in jail. Breaking up two 
meetings in one evening! Didn't you know 
you'd catch it, sooner or later? I’m surprised 
at you!” 

Em replied indignantly at this. “Only one, 
Mister!” he protested. “We didn’t break up 
this last one. I wouldn’t have wanted to, 
either. I wish I could have stayed and heard 
what the preacher had to say. It sounded in- 
teresting, with those pictures and charts. I 
wish I knew what they meant.” 

“A likely story,” sneered the policeman. 
“A fellow that breaks up one meeting will 
more than likely break up two.” 

And the boys, scared as rabbits, were 
hustled into a black patrol wagon and rushed 
off to jail. 
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Jean Sue Illick, 11, is in the sixth grade. She 
likes to swim, and ride her bicycle, and she also 
makes shell pins. Her address is Route 2, Box 57A, 
Maitland, Florida, U.S.A. 

Norman Van Fossen, 13, has a birthday on May 15. 
He likes to collect things, such as post cards, stamps, 
and pennants. His address is 2217 Park Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Mary Ellen Young, 13, collects autographs and 
poems, and she likes to play the piano. She would 
especially like to hear from Juniors in England and 
nO Write her at Route 1, Hagerstown, Maryland, 

Kathleen Hall, 11, enjoys cooking, sewing, and 
riding her bicycle. She promises to answer all the 
letters she receives. Her address is Route 3, Box 9B, 
Ahoskie, North Carolina, U.S.A. 

Esther Young, 15, likes to collect items about 
Queen Elizabeth and her family, as well as bird lists, 
church bulletins, programs, and autographs. She also 
plays the piano. Letters from Juniors in England or 
other British countries will be especially appreciated. 
Her address is Route 1, Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 

Elies Davis, 14, is in the ninth grade. She lists 
her hobbies as swimming, sewing, and music. Write 
her at 14080 Greeley, Detroit 3, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Gwendolyn Eande, 12, likes to collect rocks, shells, 
and stamps. She also plays the piano, makes paper 
flowers, draws, prints, and roller skates. She would 
like to hear from Juniors between the ages of 11 
and 14. Her address is Route 3, Box 58, Merced, 
California, U.S.A. 

Armstrong Quaino, 16, enjoys exchanging souve- 
nirs. His address is Box 13, Anomabu, Gold Coast, 
West Africa. 

Gary Walker, 15, is a freshman at Mount Pisgah 
Academy. He likes to play softball and also enjoys 
playing the piano. Write him at Box 124, Skyland, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 








That first night in prison was agony for 
Emerson. He didn’t sleep a wink all night. 
Guilt and humiliation ground into his very 
soul. He knew he had done wrong. He 
deserved what he was getting. He wanted 
someone—oh, someone. What he needed, 
though he did not know, and would have 
vigorously denied it if he had been told, was 
Jesus Christ to come in and give him a new 
heart. 

In the morning Sid, his employer, came 
and gave him a good talking to. “Now lis- 
ten, boy!” he said kindly. “I don’t want you 
to get mixed up with that lazy, good-for- 
nothing gang any more. They are a menace 
to the town, and everyone is against them. 
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You mark my word, every one of those boys 
will yet see the inside of a penitentiary if 
he doesn’t straighten up. And you will, too, 
Emerson, if you run with them.” The boy 
later saw this prophecy fulfilled to the letter. 

Emerson sat dejectedly on his narrow cot, 
listening to what the man said. He was 
cut to the soul. He had drifted along with 
the gang, entering into their fun, smoking 
with them, playing cards with them, and 
accompanying them on their tours of thiev- 
ery and destruction. He had learned b 
words from them, and now his conversati 
included slang, coarse and obscene, and pro- 
fanity of the baser sort. He was a different 
boy entirely from what he had been more 
than a year before when he had left Dayton, 
penniless and brokenhearted. 

After Sid left, Em walked up and down 
in his narrow cell to while away the dragging 
hours. “Whatever got into me is more than 
I can figure out!” he would mumble a dozen 
times a day. Then he thought back on the 
uselessness of his life. While he sat there 
and sweated and worried in his enforced 
idleness, the Wright brothers were packing 
their machinery and gliders snugly into their 
hangar at Kitty Hawk, preparatory to going 
back to Dayton. They had built a fine glider 
entirely on their own calculations. Em had 
read of it in the paper. And that summer it 
had been flown successfully many times. 
They had at last gotten it to fly a distance 
of 622 feet. And here was he, Emerson Chad- 
wick, in jail at a time when the world was 
teetering on the brink of amazing new 
things! He ground his teeth in disgust. 

Because this was his first arrest, Emerson 
was soon released. The next four years were 
uneventful. He didn’t do much except work 
hard at his job, go home, eat, sleep, and work 
hard at his job again. He became honest 
and respectable, but not in the least religious. 
The only real interest he had ever taken in 
religion was that night in the tent. But 
when he got out of jail, and went to look 
for the tent, it was gorie, no one knew where. 
His zest for saving money had again asserted 
itself, and he added steadily, week by weg 
to his account at the local bank. 

He had grown into a singularly handsome 
man, too. He had his mother’s black hair 
and dark brown eyes. He had his father’s 
height and clear, fair complexion. 

But two great changes were in store for 
Emerson, and one was not far off. 

(Continued next week) 
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A Friend in Need Finds 
Friends Indeed! 


From page 5 


gotten out of control once already today. 
That was bad enough. If he had been taking 
a friend with him to Mr. Brown’s, this would 
not have happened. If he had not been 
angry, he would not have mistreated his 
pony. There were so many “ifs,” and they 
all hinged on the big if—if he had not been 


& selfish. He couldn't blame the gang for 


eing disgusted with him. He might just as 
well face it: he owed them an apology, and 
the sooner he got it over with, the better. 

When Jerry explained to his mother about 
what had happened, she said, “It’s strange 
that some of you would not have remem- 
bered about the swamp.” 

“I—I—was alone,” Jerry admitted. His 
face was very red, and he scrubbed harder. 
“They all wanted to go. Guess I got kinda 
sore ” He slathered more soap on his 
elbow. 

“You could have let them take turns,” his 
mother suggested. 

“I will, next time—if there is a next 
time,” said Jerry. “They are all angry with 
me—and I don’t blame them.” 

An hour later Jerry was sitting alone in 
his room waiting for his father to come when 
his mother called, “Jerry, your angry friends 
have arrived.” 

“My what? 1 don’t understand.” He 
bounded to the door—then ran toward the 
corral, where two boys and two girls armed 
with sponges and mops were washing the 
mud from a pony cart. 

“There now,” panted Clarabel. “This wheel 
is done.” 

“You really got yourself into a mess,” 
grinned Johnny. 

“It was a honey to get out,” said David, 
“but we all pulled hard—and out it came!” 

“Here’s your cart, good as new,” laughed 
Janice, wiping the last smudge from the red 
leather cushion. 








& “Not my pony cart—owr pony cart,” said 


Jerry soberly. “I don’t want anything I can’t 
share with my friends—not even a pony 
and cart. We'll take turns—” and suddenly 
they all laughed as Spunky whinnied his ap- 
proval from the corral. 











SOMETHING LIKE BOYS. When an alliga- 
tor died in the Brookfield Zoo, museum of- 
ficials cut open his stomach to see what they 
could find. What they found included five 
marbles, two stones, a bicycle reflector lens, 
two flash bulb cases, a cheap brooch, eleven 
pieces of glass, an air valve cap, and so on. 
Sounds something like a boy’s pockets, don’t 
you think? 


ALL THE CHILDREN GOT SHOES. In Los 
Angeles, California, lives a family of nine- 
teen (including father and mother, that is). 
What fun it must be to have sixteen brothers 
and sisters! But what a job it must be to buy 
shoes for so many! Not long ago the shoe 
stores of the city got together and decided that 
among them they would provide enough 
shoes for all the family. The thirty-eight shoes 
cost $250. 


NONE IF BY SEA. It was from the belfry of 
the North Church in Boston that the lantern 
signals flickered to warn Paul Revere of the 
advance of the British: “One if by land, and 
two if by sea.” Out of the sea came another 
enemy last fall in the form of hurricane Carol. 
It lashed its might destructively all around 
lower New England. When it was gone, the 
steeple of the famous old North Church was 
gone too, completely cut off and hurled to the 
ground. 


COVER PICTURE by A. R. Simons. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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1X—Healing the Syrophoenician Woman's Daughter @ 


(FEBRUARY 26) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 
Lesson Text: Matthew 15:21-29. 


Memory Verse: “Then Jesus answered and 
said unto her, O woman, great is thy faith: 
be it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her 
daughter was made whole from that very hour” 
(Matt. 15:28). 


Guiding Thought 


Jesus now leads His disciples in a different di- 
rection—northeast over to the borders of the 
heathen land of Phoenicia. He has more than one 
purpose in this. They need rest after encountering 
the questioning, disdainful Pharisees. Also, there 
is someone in that country in need of His help. 
To relieve one soul Jesus is willing to take the 
long journey on foot. But He goes for still another 
reason: His disciples have been brought up to 
believe that God’s care is only for the chosen 
nation—the Jews. Jesus wants to show them that 
while God had entrusted this nation with His 
teachings, they had not been true to their trust 
to help the people in the world about them. They 
did not realize that God’s love cannot be enclosed 
in national boundaries. It extends to every one 
who needs Him, whatever his race, color, or his 
education. It extends to all who believe in His 
power to help. This lesson the disciples were to 
learn on this trip. 


SUNDAY 
Across the Border 


1. Pharisees and scribes had come up from 
Jerusalem and challenged Christ and His dis- 
ciples. Jesus had met their arguments with 
words of divine wisdom and love. But now, 
after His contact with them, He needed rest. 
Where did He take His disciples? (Mark 7:24.) 


NorTe.—“After the encounter with the Phari- 
sees, Jesus withdrew from Capernaum, and cross- 
ing Galilee, repaired to the hill country on the 
borders of Phoenicia. Looking westward, He could 
see, spread out upon the plain below, the ancient 
cities of Tyre and Sidon, with their heathen tem- 
ples, their magnificent palaces and marts of trade, 
and the harbors filled with shipping. Beyond was 
the blue expanse of the Mediterranean, over which 
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the messengers of the gospel were to bear its glad 
tidings to the centers of the world’s great empire. 
But the time was not yet. The work before Him 
now was to prepare His disciples for their mission. 
In coming to this region He hoped to find the 
retirement He had failed to secure at Bethsaida. 
Yet this was not His only purpose in taking this 
journey.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 399. 


2. When Jesus arrived in this heathen 
territory, who came to Him for help? (Verses 
25, 26.) 


MONDAY 
The Disciples’ Objection 


3. Christ had His reasons for not immedi- 
ately turning to her when she asked for His 
help. As she followed the little company, per- 
sisting with her request, what did the dis- 
ciples say to Jesus? (Matt. 15:23.) 


NOTE.—“But although Jesus did not reply, 
the woman did not lose faith. As He passed on, 
as if not hearing her, she followed Him, contin- 
uing her supplications. Annoyed by her impor- 
tunities, the disciples asked Jesus to send her away. 
They saw that their Master treated her with in- 
difference, and they therefore supposed that the 
prejudice of the Jews against the Canaanites was 
pleasing to Him.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 400. 


4. How did Christ answer the disciples’ 
suggestion that the woman be sent away? (Verse 
24.) 


NOTE.—When He said, ‘I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel, He 
stated the truth, and in His work for the Canaan- 
ite woman He was fulfilling His commission. This 
woman was one of the lost sheep that Israel shou 
have rescued. It was their appointed work, t 
work which they had neglected, that Christ was 
doing.”’—The Desire of Ages, p. 402. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
400, pars. 1, 2. 


TUESDAY 
Glad for the Crumbs 


5. With what prayer on her lips did the 
woman come to Jesus? (Matt. 15:25.) 














hen the woman asked Jesus to 
al her daughter, He refused 





6. What did Christ say to her by way of 
reply? (Verse 26.) 


7. How did the woman receive the words 
that seemed like a rebuff to the listening 
disciples? (Verse 27.) 


NOTE.—The disciples understood this to mean 
that the privileges of the gospel were for the Jews 
only. “This answer would have utterly discouraged 
a less earnest seeker. But the woman saw that 
her opportunity had come. Beneath the apparent 
refusal of Jesus, she saw a compassion that He 
could not hide. “Truth, Lord,’ she answered, ‘yet 


asters’ table.’ While the children of the house- 
old eat at the father’s table, even the dogs are not 
left unfed. They have a right to the crumbs that 
fall from the table abundantly supplied. So while 
there were many blessings given to Israel, was 
there not also a blessing for her? She was looked 
upon as a dog, and had she not then a dog’s claim 
to a crumb from His bounty?”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 401. 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
401, par. 2. 


@: dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 


WEDNESDAY 
Faith and Persistence Win 


8. What did the Phoenician woman’s answer 
cause the Saviour to say? (Matt. 15:28, first 
part.) 


NoTE.—“The Saviour is satisfied. He has tested 
her faith in Him. By His dealings with her, He 
has shown that she who has been regarded as an 
outcast from Israel is no longer an alien, but a 
child in God’s household. As a child it is her 
privilege to share in the Father's gifts.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 401. 


9. When the woman returned to her home 
what did she find? (Mark 7:30.) 


10. Where did Jesus go after this miracle? 
(Matt. 15:29, last part.) 


NOTE.—"This was the only miracle that Jesus 
wrought while on this journey. It was for the per- 
formance of this act that He went to the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon. He wished to relieve the af- 
flicted woman, and at the same time to leave an 
example in His work of mercy toward one of the 


x 


help at first. But He was 
only trying her out. When she 
had proved she believed in Him, 
He quickly healed the child. 


*« 


despised people for the benefit of His disciples 
when He should no longer be with them. He 
wished to lead them from their Jewish exclusive- 
ness to be interested in working for others besides 
their own people.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 402. 

For further reading: The lesson as told in Mark 
7 :24-30. 


THURSDAY 
Into All the World 


11. The disciples had learned something new 
on this trip to the borderland—that the gospel 
was not merely for the Jews. What words of 
Jesus, spoken after His resurrection, confirmed 
this idea? (Matt. 28:19.) 


NoTE.—‘Afterward, when the Jews turned still 
more persistently from the disciples, because they 
declared Jesus to be the Saviour of the world, and 
when the partition wall between Jew and Gentile 
was broken down by the death of Christ, this 
lesson, and similar ones which pointed to the 
gospel work unrestricted by custom or nation- 
ality, had a powerful influence upon the repre- 
sentatives of Christ, in directing their labors.”— 
The Desire of Ages, pp. 402, 403. 


12. When God judges us, what does He 
take into account? (Ps. 87:4-6.) 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
403, pars. 3, 4. 


FRIDAY 
Map Study 


On a map of Palestine in the time of Christ, 
find Capernaum, and trace Christ's possible jour- 
ney to the borders of Phoenicia. Locate Tyre and 
Sidon. Using the mileage scale, estimate how far 
Jesus and the disciples traveled for this one mira- 
cle. Was it worth the journey? 

Jesus said to this woman: 

“Great is thy faith.” 

In miracles that we have studied so far, 

To whom did He say? “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

To whom did He say? “Why are ye so fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith?” 

Of whom did He say? “I have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel.” 








Barney, the Owl, No. 3—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND 
HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 

















1. One of the two boys picked up from the ground 
what looked like large hairy cocoons of some moth. 
What ever could they be? 2. On breaking one open 
the boys were surprised to find that they were not 
cocoons at all. They were made up of the bones, 





4. Fearfully and cautiously the boys entered the 
dilapidated house. It was supposed to be haunted, 
for people had heard strange noises in it at times. 
5. Up the creaky stairs the boys climbed. On the 
second floor they found a ladder that led to the 





hair, and feathers of small animals and birds! Owls 
swallow their food whole, but before it is digested 
the hair and bones are separated from the rest in 
the crop and spat out. 3. The boys guessed that the 
pellets had come through the broken attic window. 


attic trap door, which was open. 6. What the first 
boy saw as he popped his head above the attic floor 
almost made him drop down the ladder again. Right 
near him were five large barn owls, the young almost 
grown. All were hissing and snapping at him angrily. 





























7. Recovering from their fright, the boys scrambled 
into the attic; and in spite of the threats and hisses 
of the parents and the snapping beaks and out- 
stretched claws of the young, they each caught one 
of the babies. The oldest youngster sailed out of 
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the window to the ground. 8. Happy with their cap- 
tives, the boys went home to bring up the owls as 
pets. 9. Barney flew after the boys a short way, then 
he and his mate followed their oldest youngster as 
it went over the fields to the safety of the woods. 





